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INTRODUCTION 
Summary of Board Activities 

In order to be properly equipped to place 
the issues of the day before the public, your 
Board has, during the past year, made a study 
of world events. These have been analyzed 
from the standpoint of their effect upon our 
economy and our democratic way of life. 

About three hundred public meetings were 
held by the Board members at points through¬ 
out the Province, and over one hundred and 
thirty thousand informative pamphlets prepar¬ 
ed and distributed. 

Besides this they have made a careful study 
of the various schemes advanced as post-war 
reconstruction measures, and have made an 
analysis of same. A commentary on the Bev¬ 
eridge Report is submitted herewith. 


PART I 

In Retrospect 

This is the sixth annual report of the Social 
Credit Board to the Legislative Assembly. In 
all previous reports the Board has pointed out 
the evils of the present money system and at 
all times has endeavoured to show the members 
the inevitable results of continuing the present 
monetary policy of the world. In the light of 
present day events, nothing can be more re¬ 
vealing than to look back into previous reports 
and see what your Board has said. Reporting 
to the Legislative Assembly in 1939, the Board 
said in part: 

“It is necessary to refer to some of the 
dangers and possibilities which face the na¬ 
tion and the people of this province at the 
present time. 
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“The evidence is overwhelming that 
the objective of International Finance in 
the present struggle centred in the war is 
the destruction for all practical purposes, 
of the British Commonwealth of Nations as 
the bulwark of democracy. 

“There can be little doubt that the 
forces controlled by International Finance 
will be invoked to concentrate on the weak¬ 
ening of the sovereign power of the people, 
by means of a progressive centralization 
of power. The rapid increase of the debt 
structure as a result of the war, the intro¬ 
duction of large scale planning under bu¬ 
reaucratic central control, the imposition of 
harsh regulations and the rapid increase of 
taxation are methods which have already 
proved successful in consolidating financial 
control in the past under the pretext of 
war conditions. Therefore they are likely 
to be the methods used by International 
Finance at the present time in the pursuit 
of its objective of world domination, while 
the attention and energies of the nations 
are directed towards the successful prose¬ 
cution of the war. 

“It will be surprising if we do not wit¬ 
ness a determined drive for the rapid cen¬ 
tralization of power during the coming 
months. And to anyone who realizes the 
danger, it will be evident that nothing 
short of a determined resistance against 
every move directed towards the central¬ 
ization of power will avert the disaster to¬ 
wards which it is deliberately designed to 
lead us. 

“Thus we face a future never more 
pregnant with possible disaster for hu¬ 
manity, and yet never richer in its possi¬ 
bilities of building out of the chaos and 
carnage of a dying social order, a civiliza¬ 
tion of unbelievable beauty, dignity and 
prosperity for humanity.” 

World Tyranny 

Subsequent national and international 
events have verified the truth of this state¬ 
ment. Shortly after these words were printed, 
an organization which had long been laying its 
underground plans for world domination pro¬ 
claimed simultaneously in Great Britain, Can- 
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ada, Australia and the United States through 
devious channels of propaganda, a plan for 
“World Peace.” This plan has been popularly- 
called “Union Now.” The stage has been well 
set and appropriately timed. All people abhor 
war and even the sanest will agree to almost 
any conditions rather than see such suffering 
and carnage as is taking place today. When the 
war appeared to be at its worst, therefore, we 
were told that the only way to have permanent 
peace lay in our acceptance of the following con¬ 
ditions : 

1. Establishment of an international gov¬ 
ernment. 

2. The relinquishing of our national sov¬ 
ereignty. 

This international government is to have 
absolute control over: 

(1) Monetary policy of the countries in the 
Union. 

(2) The armed forces of the countries in 
the Union. 

(3) An international police force. 

(4) Citizenship rights of the people in the 
Union. 

(5) Postal and other means of communi¬ 
cation. 

(6) Regulation of foreign and other trade. 

In our modem complex economy every 
question we discuss evolves upon the subject of 
money. Every result the people ask for is de¬ 
pendent upon the money system. Therefore, 
unless the people have control of the monetary 
policy of their country, they are not in a posi¬ 
tion to demand results effectively. 

It is stated quite emphatically that in order 
to have peace, the countries of the world must 
delegate their sovereignty to an international 
power, a power so far removed from the people, 
that they will have no control whatever over it. 
Who would think for one moment of Canada 
declaring war upon South Africa? No one. 
These countries belong to the great British 
Commonwealth of Nations, and each one has 
the sovereign right to manage its own affairs 
in accordance with the wishes of the people. 
Would anyone suggest that in order that peace 
may be maintained within the British Empire, 
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that these countries should hand over their 
sovereignty to some international power over 
which they have no control? The idea is pre¬ 
posterous. 

National Sovereignty 

While this propaganda is being promul¬ 
gated on the one hand, we are telling the con¬ 
quered countries of Europe that after the war 
is over, sovereignty will be restored to them. 
We are telling our soldiers that they are fight¬ 
ing to maintain the freedom of the British 
democracies and to regain for the conquered 
countries of Europe the democratic freedom 
which they have lost at the hands of Hitler. 
The “Union Now” advocates insist that we can¬ 
not have sovereignty and peace. This state¬ 
ment is absolutely false. But it would be cor¬ 
rect to say that we cannot long have peace 
while the people suffer want in a world of 
plenty. Economic insecurity of the people has 
given rise to dictatorships everywhere. Hitler 
promised the people of Germany economic 
security in exchange for their freedom, and we 
today are paying the price. 

If this plan of “Union Now” succeeds, does 
it not therefore mean that we have not only 
given up our control over the key which leads 
to economic security and individual freedom, in 
other words “money,” but we have also clothed 
this international authority with the power to 
enforce their dictates? 

Suppose that Canada, after this war is 
over, desires to change her monetary system, 
to break away from the gold standard, and to 
base her credit issuance upon the goods our 
people can produce, would she be in a position 
to do so? Not without the consent of this in¬ 
ternational authority, because according to the 
plan, the international government has the sole 
right to control money. We will assume that 
the Dominion of Canada defies this central 
authority and issues her own money. What 
position would we be in then? The interna¬ 
tional organization could enforce its will upon 
us because it would have absolute control over 
the armed forces, and could go so far, if it so 
desired, as to deny any of our people the rights 
of citizenship. Our boys in uniform will not 
like to be told that this is the condition they 
may find after they return from this great 
conflict, and take their places once more in civil 
life. 
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Many men in high places are saying that 
the people should not discuss this most vital 
problem at the present time. Win the war first 
and talk about “Union Now” when it comes, is 
the cry. That is what we did about the last war. 
Our leaders waited until it came before they 
started to prepare, even though they had ample 
evidence to prove that it was coming. As a 
matter of fact, the situation is worse than that. 
Our boys today are dying by the thousands, 
killed with shot and shell supplied to the enemy 
a few years ago by our own country. Who 
would say that this was the will of the Cana¬ 
dian people? We have already seen enough of 
international government when it controls only 
the monetary system. As evidence of this, it is 
only necessary to quote the words of the late 
Rt. Hon. Ramsay Macdonald when he said, 
“Finance controls the sluices of every stream 
that runs to turn the wheels of industry and 
can put fetters upon the feet of every govern¬ 
ment that is in existence.” What may we hope 
to see if we give them control of the armed 
forces as well? “Union Now” propaganda is 
fifth columnism in its most insidious form. In 
Canada a man may be interned for being a 
Jehovah’s Witness, yet radio time is allowed to 
another to advocate a form of international 
government which nulifies democracy. 

Poisonous Propaganda 

Those who control our financial system are 
much more concerned about the continuance of 
their power, than they are about the saving of 
democracy, and it is in order to save their 
power that “Union Now” is being propagated. 

A New York publication, “The Voice of 
Austria,” published in August, 1941, the fol¬ 
lowing : 

“ .... if there is any hope at all that 
foreign capital can be procured for the 
post-war reconstruction of Europe, then a 
new legal system for the safe-guarding of 
these investments and loans is essential. 
No country which stubbornly wishes to 
maintain its full sovereignty in this field 
can expect to attract foreign capital. 

“The new covenant of the League of 
Nations will therefore have to include a 
rigid limitation on the sovereign rights of 
every nation, which intends to borrow 
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abroad or to obtain foreign investments. 
Unilateral measures which affect the essen¬ 
tials of the contractual obligations, the cur¬ 
rency system, taxation and other import¬ 
ant matters have to be rendered unlawful. 
The debtor countries should not have any 
rights, which are denied to private debt¬ 
ors. No country should have the right to 
inflict harm on foreign investors. 

“All these provisions will have to be 
efficiently enforced by international tribun¬ 
als and by sanctions which the League 
must apply with a greater measure of suc¬ 
cess than in the past. Without some kind 
of international police power, such a plan 
could not be carried out. Coercive measures 
are indispensable in order to make reluct¬ 
ant debtor countries pay. 

“Of course, this is equivalent to a very 
rigid limitation on national sovereignty. 
But there is no other way to make inter¬ 
national capital transfers possible again. 
The nations involved will have to choose 
between the renunciation of the aid of for¬ 
eign capital or this abandonment of their 
unlimited sovereign powers. They will have 
to renounce a good deal of their sovereign¬ 
ty not for the benefit of foreign capital but 
for the benefit of their own economic re¬ 
construction.” 

The author of the article from which this 
quotation is taken, bears the name of Ludwig 
von Mises. He is described in the publication 
in question as — “recently Professor Interna¬ 
tional Studies in Geneva, previous Professor of 
Economics at the University of Vienna, author 
of ‘Socialism—an Economic Analysis’.” 

In effect this article states that unless the 
people of the various countries relinquish this 
thing known as sovereignty, or at least place 
this sovereignty under the control of an inter¬ 
national policy force, the world will not be safe 
for International Finance. In other words, de¬ 
mocracy must be destroyed in order that the 
international money power can live. 

The Voice of Finance 

The “Glasgow Herald” of June 19, 1941, 
speaking of an eminent British financier quoted 
as follows: 
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“Sir Victor Sassoon, British merchant 
banker who arrived in Los Angeles yester¬ 
day, en route to Shanghai, said there was 
no other way to stop Hitler but to form a 
world federation of democracies, with 
Britain, Canada and Australia becoming 
a part of the United States. 

“ ‘The United States,’ he said, ‘needs 
Britain, Australia and Canada to consume 
the exports of South America.’ 

“ ‘It is now obvious,’ he added, ‘to busi¬ 
ness men of the world that the federal al¬ 
liance of Britain is so necessary that it 
hardly bears discussion.’ 

“ ‘Britain must come into the democ¬ 
racy of the United States with full right 
of Statehood.’ 

“ ‘It is also obvious that such an ar¬ 
rangement would mean that Britain would 
relinquish her traditions and institutions 
of government’.” 

The author of these words is quite prepar¬ 
ed to subjugate the British Empire to the Un¬ 
ited States, and he suggests this must be done 
in order to build up a better form of interna¬ 
tional trade. It must be evident to all who have 
given the question of international trade even 
a superficial study, that it is one of the under¬ 
lying causes of war. 

In ancient times one country frequently 
ravaged another in order to take from that 
country something it had produced. “To the 
Victor belong the spoils,” they said. 

Today one country wars against another 
in order to force that country to take goods the 
former has produced. In other words, “To the 
vanquished belong the spoils.” Yet this ruins 
the people of the conquered country, because 
already having more goods than their money 
could buy, they find themselves with still more 
goods, but no more money. Factories close 
down, people become unemployed, and want 
becomes more rampant. 

We have seen countless thousands of our 
people suffering from malnutrition while all the 
while our warehouses were stocked with food. 
We have seen our people living in hovels while 
building materials were piled high. Only too 
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often have we witnessed men, women and little 
children perishing with cold for the want of 
clothing, while at the same time we had an 
abundance of everything they could desire to 
give them food, clothing and shelter. Our orth¬ 
odox economists have told us that the only way 
to solve the problem is to create a favourable 
balance of trade. In other words, we must ex¬ 
port more than we import, so that we can avail 
ourselves of external money to buy those things 
we already have produced. Why in the name of 
common sense can’t our leaders see that the 
only thing we lack is purchasing power? Why 
chase all over the globe looking for foreign mar¬ 
kets before our home market is satisfied? 
Why keep our people in economic slavery just 
because the bankers refuse to put into circula¬ 
tion sufficient money tokens to balance the 
amount of goods which we have produced? No 
orthodox economist can give a satisfactory 
answer to these questions. 

The propagators of “Union Now” are very 
desirous of seeing that this present system 
with all the misery it inflicts upon the people, 
should exist at all costs. Many who speak in 
support of it, however, see nothing but the bait 
which is being thrown out to catch the un¬ 
suspecting citizen. About June, 1939, the head¬ 
quarters of the “Union Now” movement for 
Britain with offices at 44 Garden Square, Lon¬ 
don, revealed that many persons in high places 
in England were openly supporting this per¬ 
nicious scheme. Amongst other names it con¬ 
tained these: Lord Astor, Mr. Wickham Steed, 
Mr. Ernest Bevin, Professor Arnold Toynbee, 
Lady Rhondda, Mrs. Barbara Wootton, Clement 
Atlee, Duff Cooper and Lord Marley. Not long 
after this, these Federal Unionists 'arranged a 
B.B.C. broadcast. Mr. Clarence Streit spoke 
from America, followed by Mr. Robert Byron 
from England, who in turn was followed by 
Professor Zimmem from Geneva. 

An Evil Plot 

Surely, this should prove even to the most 
credulous that a deep laid scheme for financial 
control of the world by a handful of power seek¬ 
ers is being carried on behind the scenes. If the 
menace of such world totalitarianism is not 
met and destroyed now, the people of all coun¬ 
tries will find themselves faced with a greater 
problem than that which confronted them in 
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September, 1939. Nazi and Fasicst propaganda 
ran rampant for a long time in Europe before 
the world ever heard of a Nazi or Fascist gov¬ 
ernment. Who would say in the light of things 
today that this early propaganda was not a 
menace to our very existence even in its early 
stages? Let us not wait this time until two- 
thirds of the population have been exposed to 
the disease before we put the quarantine sign 
on the door. 

Federal Union does not involve co-opera¬ 
tion, as some would have us believe, but Union 
under a financial dictatorship. The interna¬ 
tional government as suggested by “Union 
Now’’ advocates, sets out the number of mem¬ 
bers from each country taking part in the Fed¬ 
eration. It suggests that the voting strength of 
the British Empire—that is the entire Empire 
—shall be a definite minority. It appears evi¬ 
dent that one of the ebjectives of the present 
world war is the financial subjugation of the 
British Empire and the United States to In¬ 
ternational Finance and the establishment of 
New York as the centre of world finance. It 
does not, therefore, take a genuis to come to 
the conclusion that this scheme would mean 
the ultimate disintegration of the British Em¬ 
pire. Edward Bellamy once stated, “He who 
controls the things that people want, controls 
the people.” Money controls the things that 
people want, and therefore, every aspect of 
economic life. Hence those who control money 
control the people. Baron Rothschild once 
said, “Permit me to issue and control a nation’s 
money and I care not who makes its laws.” In 
other words, the controllers of money control 
governments, and, therefore, render democracy 
helpless. 

Control of our national money system by 
an alien international authority would give to a 
group of men, probably not even British, com¬ 
plete control over our national life, production, 
consumption, prices, taxation, and, in short, 
everything over which the people themselves 
should have control. Parliament would be help¬ 
less, because to tackle the money problem, 
would be unconstitutional. Likewise the peo¬ 
ple would be just as helpless. If they found 
they could not tolerate conditions imposed upon 
them, and went so far as to rebel, this same in¬ 
ternational authority, as suggested by the 
“Union Now” proposal could, through its con¬ 
trol of the armed forces and the police force 
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suppress all such uprisings. None but the blind 
can fail to see that this proposed union would 
be nothing more than complete totalitarian dic¬ 
tatorship. Fundamentally there is no differ¬ 
ence between the new order suggested for 
Europe by Hitler and the one suggested by 
Federal Unionists for the democracies. 

The British Way 

The British Empire itself is an outstand¬ 
ing example of the right type of co-operation. 
Each unit is free to manage its own affairs in 
accordance with the people’s wishes, and with¬ 
out releasing one tittle of their sovereignty, 
these great countries will continue to live in 
peace one with the other. This is co-operation 
based upon the decentralization of control and 
should form a working model for a new world 
order. The future peace of the world depends 
not upon any arbitrary restriction of individual 
or national liberties, but rather upon everyone 
being economically secure and free. Had the 
people in Germany been secure in post-war 
years, we would never have heard of Hitler or 
Naziism. 

The only way to make them secure and free 
is to change the present money system—a sys¬ 
tem which breeds poverty, insecurity and regi¬ 
mentation—and to change it in such a way 
that the people are able to consume the abun¬ 
dance which we can produce in this mechanized 
age. The people combined and determined is 
the only force which can bring this about, and 
how can this be done under Federal Union pro¬ 
posals? In order that true democracy can 
truly function, the people must be in close con¬ 
tact with their representatives. “Union Now” 
proposals would remove the member even 
further than he is today from the control of his 
constituents. The result of this would be to 
place the elected representatives in a position 
where they could not even hear the voice of the 
people. 

International Finance intended, at the close 
of the last war, to establish an international 
government, but their first attempt, the “Lea¬ 
gue of Nations,” failed miserably. It was fore¬ 
seen by them that the war must be continued 
in the not too distant future, and the present 
war is the result. The last war ended with an 
“Armistice” which according to the Oxford 
dictionary is nothing more than a “Cessation 
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from arms for a short time, a short truce.” 
The period between 1918 and 1939, instead of 
being one of peace, was one of intrigue, and 
careful preparation was laid for the present 
conflict. Present at the peace conference, 
which laid down the Armistice terms follow¬ 
ing the last war, were many of the interna¬ 
tional bankers. Speaking of the historic meet¬ 
ing sometime later, Lloyd George in referring 
to the part played by these men had this to 
say: 

“They (international bankers) swept 
statesmen, politicians, jurists and journal¬ 
ists all on one side, and issued their orders 
with the imperiousness of absolute mon- 
archs who knew that there was no appeal 
from their ruthless decrees. This settle¬ 
ment (the Dawes Reparation Pact) is the 
joint ukase of King Dollar and King Ster¬ 
ling.” 


Evidence of the Conspiracy 

We have already stated that the period 
from 1918 to 1939 was one of intrigue. The 
financial operations of the world were directed 
in such a way as to place a greater stranglehold 
upon the people. The depression of 1929 ruined 
thousands of people who previously were com¬ 
fortably situated. Millions were reduced to a 
condition of abject poverty and relief rolls 
reached unprecedented proportions. All the 
while the internationalists were meeting behind 
closed doors to devise ways and means of en¬ 
slaving the people forever. If the people of the 
democracies can be beguiled into relinquishing 
their sovereignty, and consequently their con¬ 
trol over local self-government, they have un¬ 
consciously placed the international money 
power in control of every aspect of their lives. 
That this plan for world domination was pro¬ 
ceeding in the years between the last and pres¬ 
ent war, is definitely known. As a proof of this 
statement, we need only to quote as we did in 
our 1940 report, an extract from an address 
given by Professor Arnold Toynbee, of the In¬ 
stitute of International Affairs, to the Fourth 
Annual Conference of Institutions for the Sci¬ 
entific Study of International Relations on June 
8-10, 1931, at Copenhagen, Denmark. 

“In the spirit of determination which 
happily animates us, we shall have no in¬ 
clination to under-estimate the strength of 
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the political force which we are striving to 
overcome. What is this force? If we are 
frank with ourselves, we shall admit that 
we are engaged on a deliberate and sus¬ 
tained and concentrated effort to impose 
limitations upon the sovereignty and the 
independence of the fifty or sixty local sov¬ 
ereign independent states which at present 
partition the habitable surface of the earth 
and divide the political allegiance of man¬ 
kind. The surest sign, to my mind, that 
this fetish of local national sovereignty is 
our intended victim is the emphasis with 
which all our statesmen and our publicists 
protest with one accord, and over and over 
again, at every step forward which we take, 
that, whatever changes we may make in 
the international situation, the sacred prin¬ 
ciple of local sovereignty will be main¬ 
tained inviolable. 

“This, I repeat, is a sure sign that at 
each of those steps forward, the priniciple 
of local sovereignty is really being en¬ 
croached upon and its sphere of action re¬ 
duced and its power for evil restricted. It 
is just because we are really attacking the 
principle of local sovereignty, that we keep 
on protesting our loyalty to it so loudly. 
The harder we press our attack upon the 
idol, the more pains we take to keep its 
priests and devotees in a fool’s paradise—- 
lapped in a false sense of security which 
will inhibit them from taking up arms in 
their idol’s defense. Perhaps, too, when we 
make these protestations, we are partly 
concerned to deceive ourselves. For let us 
be honest. Even the most internationally- 
minded among us are votaries of this false 
god of local sovereignty to some extent. 
It is such an old-established object of wor¬ 
ship that it retains some hold even over 
the most enlightened people.” 

What Magic? 

“And what is the magic which gives 
local sovereignty its power? It is powerful, 
I think, because it has inherited the pres¬ 
tige and the prerogatives of the mediaeval 
Western Church, which were tranferred 
at the close of the Middle Ages, from the 
whole to the parts, from the great society 
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of Western Christendom to each of that 
society’s ‘successor States,’ represented 
now by the fifty or sixty sovereign inde¬ 
pendent States of the ‘post-war’ world. The 
local national state, invested with the at¬ 
tributes of sovereignty—invested, that is, 
with the prestige and the prerogatives of 
the mediaeval Church—is an abomination 
of desolation standing in the place where 
it ought not. It has stood in that place 
now—demanding and receiving human sac¬ 
rifices from its poor deluded votaries—for 
four or five centuries. Our political task in 
our generation is to cast the abomination 
out, to cleanse the temple and to restore 
the worship of the divinity to whom the 
temple rightly belongs. In plain terms, 
we have to re-transfer the prestige and the 
prerogatives of sovereignty from the fifty 
or sixty fragments of contemporary so¬ 
ciety to the whole of contemporary society 
—from the local national states by which 
sovereignty has been usurped, with disas¬ 
trous consequences, for half a millenium, 
to some institution embodying our society 
as a whole. 

“In the world as it is today, this insti¬ 
tution can hardly be a universal Church. It 
is more likely to be something like a Lea¬ 
gue of Nations. I will not prophesy. I will 
merely repeat that we are at present work¬ 
ing, discreetly but with all our might, to 
wrest this mysterious political force called 
sovereignty out of the clutches of the local 
national states of our world. And all the 
time we are denying with our lips what we 
are doing with our hands, because to im¬ 
pugn the sovereignty of the local national 
states of the world is still a heresy for 
which a statesman or a publicist can be— 
perhaps not quite burnt at the stake, but 
certainly ostracised and discredited. 

“The dragon of local sovereignty can 
still use its teeth and claws when it is 
brought to bay. Nevertheless, I believe 
that the monster is doomed to perish by 
our sword. The fifty or sixty local states 
of the world will no doubt survive as ad¬ 
ministrative conveniences. But sooner or 
later sovereignty will depart from them. 
Sovereignty will cease, in fact if not in 
name, to be a local affair.” 
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This then is the menace with which we as 
true democrats, and as representatives of the 
people, must deal. Your Board has kept this 
question uppermost in mind in all its activities. 


PART II 

POST-WAR PLANNING 

Following the ordinary Session of the 
Legislative Assembly, 1942, the members of 
your Board spent some time in the preparation 
of their year’s work. Second in importance only 
to the winning of the war is the question of 
post-war reconstruction. Your Board therefore 
devised a programme having as its basis this 
most vital question. The Board’s contact with 
the public during the past year has proven that 
the thinking people of Alberta, regardless of 
political, racial, or religious differences, are 
giving much thought to the problem of what 
these conditions will be. Many public meetings 
were held, and informative literature distrib¬ 
uted dealing with the truths of the economic 
situation. Many people remember only too well 
the Great War of 1914-1918 and the depres¬ 
sions which followed it. Naturally they are 
wondering whether the fruits of another mili¬ 
tary victory will be another economic war. 

When the war, forced upon us in 1939, 
caught us totally unprepared as it did, all 
thought was centered upon the war effort. 
During the years that have followed we have 
seen industry geared to cope with the necessity 
of a maximum war production. We have seen 
our Canadian people doing their utmost to bring 
about a rapid and complete defeat of the axis 
forces. Now after over three years of war we 
see the allied forces, not only holding their own, 
but taking the initiative in offensive action 
against the forces of dictatorship. This ray of 
sunshine has stirred the hearts of our people, 
and they now look into the future optimistic 
and unafraid, and filled with a determination 
to see that such a thing as war shall not recur. 

Is it any wonder, therefore, that the people 
are seeking to find the true causes of wars and 
depressions ? 

Many people today are saying that no one 
should dare to speak about a new order until 
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after the war is over. Nevertheless some of the 
world’s leaders are stating most emphatically 
that if the post-war order is not well under way 
before hostilities cease, we may win the war 
but lose the peace. The Rt. Hon. Mackenzie 
King, Premier of Canada, speaking in London, 
England, on September 4, 1941, said: 

“If that new order is not already on its 
way before the war is over we may look for 
it in vain. A new world order cannot be 
worked out at some given moment and re¬ 
duced to writing at a conference table. It 
is not a matter of parchments and of seals. 
A new world order, to be worthy of the 
name, is something that is born, not made. 
It is something that lives and breathes, 
something that needs to be developed in 
the hearts of men, something that touches 
the human soul. It expresses itself in 
good-will and in mutual aid.” 

Today many so-called plans for a post-w^ar 
economy are being suggested; the one having 
received most attention to date being that pro¬ 
posed by Sir William Beveridge for Great 
Britain. While the author of this plan has 
made it abundantly clear that the proposals 
apply only to Great Britain, his suggestions 
have been seized upon by public men all over 
the English speaking world. 

We note by the press that the Government 
in Ottawa is already drafting a similar scheme 
for Canada. 


Money System Unchanged 

Not in any of the schemes thus far pro¬ 
posed, including the Beveridge scheme, is there 
any mention of the money system. They appear 
to take for granted the fact that the only eco¬ 
nomic changes which can be brought about to 
give the people economic security, must be lim¬ 
ited to the narrow confines of the present mone¬ 
tary system. This system as all can remember, 
was totally inadequate to deal with pre-war 
economic evils, so we have no reason to hope 
that it will be any better in post-war days. Yet 
all orthodox economists today, who attempt to 
devise a post-war economy start from the prem¬ 
ise that the people must accept the present 
money system as it now exists. 
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It is true beyond doubt that at least 80% 
of the people of the world do not want war. 
Therefore we are safe in saying that those 
who do want war are very much in the minor¬ 
ity. In a democracy we believe that through 
co-operation the people can obtain the results 
they want from the management of their affairs. 
What, then, is wrong with our democracy when 
we see the will of the majority thwarted by a 
few, and a devastating war thrust upon the 
people against their will? 

This question has been answered many 
times by men whose authority is unquestioned. 
Disraeli answered it when he said: 

“The world is governed by very differ¬ 
ent persons from what is imagined by those 
who are not behind the scenes.” 

It is this hidden hand of “Finance” which 
rules the world, working cautiously at all times 
in the shadows. It is they, who endow the chairs 
of political economy of many of the world’s 
leading universities, and they who direct those 
who occupy those chairs. From these econo¬ 
mists come now the plans which are being hail¬ 
ed by the financially controlled “Free” press as 
plans for post-war peace and plenty. The fore¬ 
most of these is that proposed by Sir William 
Beveridge for Great Britain. 

The way for the reformer is hard. Usually 
a new idea is suppressed, ridiculed and scorned 
as soon as it makes its appearance. Men like 
Marconi, Edison and Ford fought against what 
appeared to be overwhelming odds before they 
were able to prove their ideas were right. Not 
so with Sir William Beveridge. His plan has 
been hailed by the press as a brand new idea, 
and at once it was pictured to the people of the 
democracies as the only proper means of estab¬ 
lishing a post-war world of peace and plenty. 
Even before the ink was dry on the report it¬ 
self, the press of Canada had adopted it; and al¬ 
ready the Federal Parliament is preparing leg¬ 
islation for introducing into Canada such a 
plan. 

THE BEVERIDGE REPORT 
Who Is Sir William Beveridge? 

Sir William Beveridge’s career has been a 
long and varied one but we need note here only 
those facts which may throw light on “The 
Beveridge Report of 1942.” 
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Sir William was bom on March 5, 1879, in 
Rangpur, Bengal, India. He was educated at 
Charterhouse and then at Balliol College, Ox¬ 
ford. In 1902 he was granted Master of Arts 
and Bachelor of Civil Law degrees. From 1919 
to 1937 he was director of the London School of 
Economics,—an institution which seems to be 
the fountain head of so many of the “expert” 
economists who profess to understand the pres¬ 
ent economy but who have failed to suggest any 
practical solution for the multitude of evils 
which are inherent in the system. In 1930 Sir 
William Beveridge was granted a D.Sc. degree 
in Economics. He is generally considered to be 
a Fabian Socialist. In 1932 he wrote, “Planning 
under Socialism”—a book, the title of which in 
itself reveals the nature of the philosophy to 
which he subscribes. Current Biography (Jan., 
1943) has this comment to make: “Beveridge 
is interested in the work of the Federal Union 
organization.” In 1940 he wrote a pamphlet 
entitled “Peace by Federation,” which is further 
confirmation of his interest in the totalitarian 
principles advocated by the sponsors of the 
Federal Union proposals. 

Apparently, Sir William was aware of the 
true cause of economic distress for he called the 
slump of 1930, “a world disease of money and 
prices,” whose remedy if there was one, “must 
clearly lie in some form of concerted action by 
those whose business is the management of 
money and lending—the Central Banks of the 
chief industrial countries.” “That is their busi¬ 
ness and no one else’s,” he wrote, “whether 
they can find a remedy or not, no one else can.” 

Though he evidently knew that the way to 
a better world lay in the direction of a reformed 
financial system, Beveridge, nevertheless, chose 
to advocate an anti-democratic philosophy bas¬ 
ed on the principles of national socialism. In 
1942 he said, “National Planning may probably 
mean the replacement of competitive private 
enterprise for profit by public monopoly enter¬ 
prise not for profit in certain fields. But private 
and public enterprise alike will work within the 
limits set by the general design.” 

A careful analysis of the Beveridge Report 
will reveal that the Plan for Social Security is 
built on the understanding that the monetary 
system will not be disturbed and on the assump¬ 
tion that some form of national socialism, with 
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all its abhorent compulsion and the regimenta¬ 
tion of the lives of every individual, will be es¬ 
tablished at the same time. 

The Report Arouses False Hopes 

When the Beveridge Report was first made 
public it was accorded world-wide publicity, of 
a kind that must have led many to believe that 
it was certainly a revolutionary document that 
heralded the approach of a new world order 
wherein all men would dwell in peace, security 
and freedom. The author himself very modestly 
called it a “British Revolution,” and stimulated 
the reader’s anticipation by adding, “A revolu¬ 
tionary movement in the world’s history is a 
time for revolutions, not for patching” (Para. 
7). Following this ambitious introduction, and 
a study of the Report, the reader suffers bitter 
disappointment for the Report fails to live up 
to its initial promise. 

A Larger Dose of the Same Drug 

The Beveridge Report contains nothing 
new or revolutionary. Numerous schemes of 
social insurance are now in operation not only 
in England but in practically every country in 
the world, Such schemes are all based on the 
same principle and vary only in scope and ad¬ 
ministrative detail. The Beveridge Plan is 
merely an extension and centralization of exist¬ 
ing schemes which have unquestionably been 
proven to be economically unsound and which 
certainly failed to exert any noticeable effect 
on the world’s worst depression. It might even 
be demonstrated that such schemes aggravated 
the severity of the depression, in so far as they 
further depleted purchasing power that had 
dwindled almost to the vanishing point. 

Paragraph 12 clearly expresses the pur¬ 
pose of the Plan: 

“To prevent interruption or destruc¬ 
tion of earning power from leading to want, 
it is necessary to improve the present 
schemes of social insurance in three direc¬ 
tions: by extension of scope to cover per¬ 
sons now excluded, by extension of pur¬ 
poses to cover risks now excluded, and by 
raising the rates of benefit.” (Italics are 
ours). 

The Plan provides for the absolute unifica¬ 
tion and centralization of all existing schemes 
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and as the Report says (Para. 30): “The ad¬ 
vantages of unified social security are great and 
unquestionable,” though who will reap the bene¬ 
fit of such advantages is not stated. It is also 
unquestionable that we have here, the plan of a 
gigantic bureaucracy that can reach out and 
control, regiment and regulate the private lives 
of millions of citizens, making a mockery of 
democracy in return for “Freedom from Want.” 
That this is actually the intention of the Report 
will be shown later in this analysis. 

What is “Freedom from Want”? 

The Atlantic Charter has popularized the 
phrase “Freedom from Want.” Many have in¬ 
terpreted this expression to mean the guarantee 
of security in unemployment, sickness and old 
age, plus the maximum of individual freedom. 
The Report dispels, once and for all, any mis¬ 
interpretation which may have been placed on 
what has now become a household phrase. Free¬ 
dom does not mean freedom when used in the 
Report, but in fact the very antithesis of that 
cherished won). It must now be interpreted 
to mean compulsion, regimentation and the end¬ 
less regulation of the lives of millions of indi¬ 
viduals. 

“Freedom from Want” is used in the Re¬ 
port to describe that state of poverty which is 
just above actual starvation. It is the absolute 
zero below which life could not exist, assuming 
of course, that the scientific calculations of the 
“expert” economists and statisticians are with¬ 
out error. Paragraph 10 puts it very clearly: 

“It is, first and foremost, a plan of insur¬ 
ance—of giving in return for contributions, 
benefits up to subsistence level, as a right and 
without means test, so that individuals may 
build freely upon it.” 

Clearly the intention is to provide the bare 
minimum of subsistence in unemployment, 
sickness, youth and old age, and that, only 
after the individual has paid for the benefit he 
receives, by means of weekly contributions over 
a long period. 

A Deceptive Document 

One would conclude from Paragraph 10 
that the intention of the Plan for Social Secur¬ 
ity was to provide as a right and without con- 
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dition at least freedom from starvation, “from 
the cradle to the grave”, for all who were un¬ 
able through loss of earnings to provide for 
themselves. A complete reading of the text, 
however, proves it to be deliberately mis¬ 
leading. Numerous conditions are scattered 
throughout the Report, which proves Para¬ 
graph 10 to be false, for the individual may 
be denied all or full benefits for a multitude 
of reasons. 

Paragraph 19 enumerates some of the con¬ 
ditions which may be summarized as follows: 

(a) All persons must contribute to social 
insurance though some classes of in¬ 
dividuals will not be entitled to some 
of the benefits. 

( b ) Unemployment benefits will be subject 
to attendance at a work or training 
center, after a stipulated period of 
time. 

(c) Disability benefits will be paid subject 
to acceptance of vocational training. 

(d) In the many cases not covered by so¬ 
cial insurance, national assistance (re¬ 
lief) subject to means tests will be 
available. 

Further conditions are to be found through¬ 
out the Report while Paragraph 452 forecasts 
“a mass of detailed regulations.” The Plan for 
Social Security, therefore, does not provide for 
security but merely for freedom from starva¬ 
tion and that only to those who are willing to 
accept any work offered to them. Those who 
cannot qualify may be granted “National As¬ 
sistance,”—a more acceptable term for the 
“Dole” or “Relief”. 

A Parsimonious Scheme 

One of the most striking characteristics of 
the Beveridge Report is the evidence of extra¬ 
ordinary pains taken to calculate how little can 
be given an unemployed or a sick or a retired 
person, and still keep him alive. The Report is 
indeed a masterpiece of parsimony. Page after 
page of the report is devoted to discussion of 
how low the subsistence rates may be set. A 
few quotations will serve to illustrate the extent 
of this phobia: 

Paragraph 123 (iv). “As is shown in Paras. 

217-222, the subsistence needs of men and 
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women do not differ except in food, where 
the needs of the latter may be put at about 
1/- a week less.” 

Paragraph 218. “The 13/- (per week for 
food) may reasonably be divided as 7/- 
for a single man and 6/- for a single wo¬ 
man.” 

Paragraph 219. “Moreover, clothing is an 
item of expenditure which can for a time 
be postponed.” 

Paragraph 220. “There is also some possi¬ 
bility of reducing or postponing expendi¬ 
ture on fuel and light though not as much 
as in the case of clothing.” 

Freedom from Want in Old Age 

It is in the consideration of the pensions to 
be paid in old age, that the Report reaches the 
lowest depths of penurious quibbling. 

Paragraph 224 considers the subsistence 
needs of the aged: 

“The food requirements of old people 
are placed by all authorities at substanti¬ 
ally less than those of persons of working 
age. In calories they need about 75 per 
cent of what is needed by working age 
adults.” 

“ .... on the other hand, the food of 
old people will be more expensive because 
of their failing mastication and digestion. 
It is suggested that the food requirements 
of retired persons, in place of being 75 per 
cent of those of a working age adult, should 
be put at about 85 per cent, or for a man 
6/- a week and for a woman 5/6 a week.” 

“The requirements of old people for 
clothing are not more than two-thirds of 
those of adults of working age.” 

“Retired persons should be able to ad¬ 
just their rents. It is suggested that 6/- 
for a single person and 8/6 for a couple 
should be sufficient.” 

It is not suggested in the Report that the 
rates of benefit for retired persons calculated 
so nicely, should be given at the outset but 
rather that these are the rates which will be 
paid 20 years after the Plan begins to operate. 
This is done to give the workers at least 20 
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years in which to contribute to the Fund before 
they become qualified for full benefits. When 
the Plan is first put into operation Old Age 
Benefits will be considerably lower and will rise 
gradually over a period of years and in propor¬ 
tion to the number of contributions made by 
the individual. 

Whereas retirement pensions are now paid 
out of the general revenue,—under the Plan for 
Social Security, the aged will receive a mini¬ 
mum necessary for subsistence providing they 
first pay for it through compulsory savings 
over a lifetime period of work. As an encourage¬ 
ment to work longer and contribute longer, the 
old are offered a trifle larger pension if they 
will continue to work beyond the age of retire¬ 
ment. 

Where Will the Money Come From? 

The foregoing analysis of the Beveridge 
Report would matter little, if the benefits pro¬ 
vided actually constituted an addition to the 
national income and did not involve regimenta¬ 
tion that would require the introduction of a 
social system repulsive to democratic and free¬ 
dom-loving people. The real test of the Plan of 
Social Security, therefore, is to be found in the 
method which will be used to finance the 
scheme. 

The Report is very clear on this point. The 
money will derive from three main sources: 

(1) The Citizen — by means of contribu¬ 
tions from wages. 

(2) The Employer — by means of contri¬ 
butions. 

(3) The National Exchequer—from taxa¬ 
tion. 

This means, of course, that the recipient of 
benefits actually pays the whole bill, since (a) 
he contributes a part of his salary every week 
and (b) he pays the taxes and (c) he pays his 
employer’s contribution in higher prices for the 
goods he buys. The Report admits that this is 
true for Paragraph 287 states in part, “But this 
only means that citizens paying these contribu¬ 
tions, irrespective of their earnings will have to 
pay in addition as taxpayers according to capa¬ 
city.” Paragraph 297 admits that the employ¬ 
er’s contribution is “part of the cost of his 
labour,” and tactfully avoids pursuing the sub- 
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ject further, to determine how the employer 
will recover the cost of the labour. 


A Redistribution of Poverty 

. the Plan for Social Security is only 
a means of redistributing national income—” 
(Paragraph 299) which is just a diplomatic way 
of saying it is a means of redistributing pov¬ 
erty. It is based on the assumption that the 
national income is equal to the value of national 
production,—a proven fallacy. According to the 
National Bureau of Economic Research (In¬ 
come of U. S. No. 2 pp. 242-248) in 1918 Amer¬ 
ican industry paid out slightly over 454/2 billions 
of dollars in wages, salaries, dividends, etc., but 
that year American industry produced con^pm- 
er goods to the value of over 60 millions of dol¬ 
lars. Of course, all of the 45f/^ billion would not 
be used to buy goods. A large part would be 
used for savings, investment, etc. Many such 
examples can be found to show that chronic 
shortage of purchasing power is a part of the 
present financial system. The Plan for Social 
Security could, therefore, be described as a 
means of redistributing a part of the already 
inadequate national income. John Citizen whose 
inadequate income places him just above the 
poverty line will have his income reduced to the 
poverty line by means of compulsory contribu¬ 
tions and taxes, so that his less fortunate neigh¬ 
bour’s income can be brought up to the poverty 
line. The Plan does not increase the national 
income in pounds, shillings and pence. 

Will Lead to Ultimate Disaster 

Since the Plan is based entirely on the 
principle of forced savings and is therefore a 
larger edition of schemes already in effect, the 
economic consequences will be more violent and 
in proportion to the magnitude of the scheme. 
All contributory schemes reduce the purchas¬ 
ing power of the individual by the amount of 
his contribution. When John Citizen contrib¬ 
utes any amount whether a shilling or a pound 
a week, he must refrain from buying goods to 
that extent, thus decreasing the demand for 
goods which in turn inevitably slows up indus¬ 
try and causes industry to discharge workers. 
The discharged worker loses his income which 
is made up to him only in part by any benefits 
he may receive under any social security 
scheme. His purchasing power being therefore 
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reduced, further decreases the demand for 
goods and so a vicious cycle is begun that cul¬ 
minates in disastrous depressions and abnormal 
unemployment. Incidentally with the increase 
in unemployment, contributions to the Fund 
decrease while payments from the Fund in¬ 
crease at the same rate. It does not require the 
vision of a prophet to foresee an exhausted 
Fund and complete collapse of the whole scheme 
brought about by the creation of that self-same 
Fund. 

The Report anticipates the eventualities 
outlined above. Paragraph 442 states in part 
“The onset of unemployment will then involve, 
not only an immediate increase in the expendi¬ 
ture of the Fund, but also an immediate decline 
in its receipts; by making surpluses in good 
times and spending them and even running into 
debt on its unemployment account in bad times, 
the Fund may be so operated as to have a fur¬ 
ther effect in stabilizing the general demand for 
labour.” This statement is indeed worthy of 
the former Director of the London School of 
Economics. Far from stabilizing the general 
demand for labour the fund would always de¬ 
crease the demand for labour whether times 
were “good” or “bad,” for money issued from 
the Fund only replaces in part loss of income 
from unemployment. 

No Room For Argument 

Paragraph 442, however, is a gem of naive 
reasoning for it goes on to say, that, “ .... by 
reducing the contributions of employers in bad 
times it would help to restore their demand for 
labour directly; by reducing the contributions 
of employees it would increase their purchasing 
power over goods and services and thus stimu¬ 
late the demand for labour indirectly.” By using 
the same logic, would not the reduction of con¬ 
tributions of employers and employees to the 
vanishing point during good times have the 
effect of making still better times? Sir William 
evidently reasons in the same way as the man 
who was asked why he pounded himself on the 
head with a mallet, to which he replied, “Be¬ 
cause it feels so good when I stop.” 

The whole Plan is evidently based on the 
assumption that Depressions are inevitable,—a 
belief that now has few adherents since World 
War II has demonstrated that mass unemploy- 
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ment and lack of purchasing money which ac¬ 
company depressions quickly vanish when the 
world is at war and hence are not a natural 
phenomenon but the result of the deliberate 
planning of the private money monopolists. 
Further, the Plan would hasten the advent of 
depression and increase its severity. But the 
Report excels any document of its kind by go¬ 
ing still farther and with utmost candor admits 
that the Plan cannot be successful. 

It Will Not Work 

Paragraph 440 is such an outright condem¬ 
nation of the whole scheme that it is necessary 
to quote it at considerable length here, not only 
to prove that the plan is admittedly unwork¬ 
able, but also to attempt to discover why the 
Report was ever published if its creator knew 
it was not sound. 

Paragraph 440 reads in part as follows: 
(Italics ours.) 

“There are five reasons for saying that 
a satisfactory scheme of social insurance 
assumes the maintenance of employment 
and the prevention of mass unemploy¬ 
ment.” 

Clearly the Report holds that the Plan will 
not function during periods of depression. It is 
also self-evident that it is during times of de¬ 
pression when unemployment is at its peak that 
the need of social security is greatest and con¬ 
versely that when times are prosperous and 
employment is universal there is little need for 
any scheme at all. 

Paragraph 440 continues: (Italics ours.) 

“The proposal of the Report according¬ 
ly is to make unemployment benefit condi¬ 
tional upon attendance at a work or train¬ 
ing centre. This proposal is impracticable, 
if it has to be applied to men by the million 
or the hundred thousand.” 

The foregoing quotation is self-explana¬ 
tory. During good times men could be compelled 
to accept work if threatened with the loss of 
benefits but it would be idiotic to attempt this 
in hard times when there was no demand for 
workers. The alternative would be the creation 
of work which would have to be financed 
through borrowings and consequently would 
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not be highly paid. Under these circumstances 
it would hardly do to ask the workers to con¬ 
tribute to the Fund from starvation wages pro¬ 
vided by government borrowing. It would be 
cheaper to pay the men as long as possible from 
the Fund on condition that they remain idle. 

It Cannot Work, But It Must! 

It is not however until we approach the 
end of Paragraph 440 that we begin to realize 
the full significance of the Report and the shape 
of the evil shadows that we have felt through¬ 
out were lurking in the background. We quote 
the last two sections in Paragraph 440 in full: 
(Italics ours.) 

“Fourth, and most important, income 
security which is all that can be given by 
social insurance is so inadequate a provi¬ 
sion for human happiness that to put it for¬ 
ward by itself as a sole or principal mea¬ 
sure of reconstruction hardly seems worth 
doing. It should be accompanied by an an¬ 
nounced determination to use the powers 
of State to whatever extent may prove 
necessary to ensure for all, not indeed ab¬ 
solute continuity of work, but a reason¬ 
able chance of productive employment. 

“Fifth, though it should be within the 
power of the community to bear the cost 
of the whole Plan for Social Security, the 
cost is heavy and, if to the necessary cost 
waste is added, it may become insupport¬ 
able. Unemployment, both through in¬ 
creasing expenditure on benefit and 
through reducing the income to bear those 
costs is the worst form of waste.” 

The above statements are definite. They 
lead to the inevitable conclusion that the Plan 
for Social Security cannot successfully operate 
whenever a considerable amount of unemploy¬ 
ment exists. The Report advocates that the 
“use of the powers of the State to whatever ex¬ 
tent may be necessary” to ensure that a condi¬ 
tion of unemployment does not develop. Fol¬ 
lowed through to its logical conclusion this can 
only mean the creation of work and the use of 
compulsion and regimentation to see to it that 
the work is performed. This is the method used 
in totalitarian states and there is no reason to 
believe that it could be employed elsewhere 
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without a dictator and all that we associate 
with the rule of force including secret police, 
concentration camps, and the destruction of 
political, religious and individual freedom. 

What Is the Alternative? 

There will be those who will agree with the 
conclusions contained in the foregoing analysis 
of the Beveridge Report, but will ask how else 
can the money be obtained to finance social se¬ 
curity. They, like the author of the Report as¬ 
sume that the national income is an accurate 
measure of national wealth and production. It 
has already been shown elsewhere in this analy¬ 
sis that the national income under the present 
monetary system is not equal to the national 
wealth and production but falls far below it. 
The Beveridge Plan proposes to redistribute a 
part of the money income,—that portion which 
is principally in the hands of the poor, and so 
the poor will be compelled to feed the poor. 

Social Security with freedom can be estab¬ 
lished without compulsion, regimentation, con¬ 
tributions or any of the odious characteristics 
of national socialism, if based on the following 
indisputable assumptions: 

(a) There is no longer a problem of pro¬ 
duction or scarcity. The problem is 
one of distribution of the abundance of 
goods that can be produced. 

( b) Money is the medium that brings 
about the distribution of goods. The 
supply of money under the present 
financial system in the hands of the 
people is insufficient to accomplish the 
full distribution of goods. 

(c) Science has so developed the machin¬ 
ery of production that the need of 
human labour has decreased and will 
continue to progressively decrease. 
Unemployment and greater leisure will 
therefore become a normal condition, 
-—a blessing that no scheme should 
attempt to “cure.” 

A comprehensive Plan of Social Security 
with Freedom based on these assumptions, 
would provide for: 

(1) The public control of money and credit 
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which would replace the private mo¬ 
nopoly control of the present day bond¬ 
ing system. 

(2) Money and credit would be issued in a 
controlled and scientific manner, re¬ 
flecting the true wealth and productive 
capacity of the nation. 

(3) A portion of the money so issued to 
equate the national income and nation¬ 
al production, would be distributed to 
those who were unemployed, or sick 
or retired and also in the form of fam¬ 
ily allowances. 

A Plan of Social Security based on the 
above principles would not require contribu¬ 
tions, compulsion or regimentation. It would 
also raise the standard of living of all the 
people to the highest level made possible by the 
nation’s ability to produce. Such a plan in itself, 
by creating an ever increasing demand for 
goods and providing the purchasing power 
necessary, would raise society progressively to 
higher standards of living and increasing leis¬ 
ure would provide opportunities for the devel¬ 
opment of a nobler culture. 


PART III 

RECONSTRUCTION 

In the 1940 report to the Legislature, the 
Board said in part: 

“Post-war reconstruction along the 
lines which will yield the people the social 
order they desire is not going to ‘just hap¬ 
pen.’ This fact is rapidly dawning on peo¬ 
ple, and already there is evidence of a 
growing recognition of the fact that the 
foundations for the new democratic social 
system of the future should be carefully 
prepared in readiness for post-war recon¬ 
struction. 

“Therefore any action for reform tak¬ 
en within a single province under present 
conditions should be organized so that it 
will invoke and strengthen the social power 
which has its focus in the achievement of 
the new post-war order. In short such ac¬ 
tion must be geared to national considera- 
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lions while serving provincial needs. We 
should proceed in the spirit of providing a 
demonstration of what can be done on a 
more comprehensive scale in the national 
field.” 

The interim programme has amply demon¬ 
strated to those who use the services offered by 
treasury branches that money is not, and never 
should have been treated as a commodity. It 
has also proven that a nation’s wealth is deter¬ 
mined not by the condition of figures in a bank 
ledger but by the amount of goods and services 
the people collectively can produce. It has prov¬ 
en, also, that the transfer of goods and services 
can take place without the use of the banker- 
controlled dollar, and that direct benefits can 
and do accrue to the users of non-negotiable 
transfer vouchers. 

Due to war conditions the interim pro¬ 
gramme during 1942, was, like all other civilian 
activities, held on an even keel with little fur¬ 
ther development taking place. However, a 
great deal of pressure is coming from many 
parts of the province for an extension in the 
number of branches so that all parts of the 
province can take advantage of the services 
rendered. 

There is ample proof that the interim pro¬ 
gramme played a vital part in the development 
of Alberta’s industries prior to the outbreak of 
war, and there is every reason to believe that it 
will form a solid foundation upon which to re¬ 
construct Alberta’s economy after hostilities 
cease. 


Prepare Now for Future 

It is agreed now by thinking men the world 
over, that the time to prepare for our post-war 
economy is NOW. It is clear to all, too, that the 
people of Canada want to see no more war, after 
the present conflict is over. Therefore, our 
post-war economy must be devised in such a 
way as to ensure our people of two things of 
major importance: 

1. The causes of war must be eliminated. 

2. The people must be assured a full mea¬ 
sure of economic security with a maxi¬ 
mum of individual freedom. 
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In order that this can be effectively ac¬ 
complished, the people must exert their demo¬ 
cratic rights as they have never done before. 
Democracy so far has been rendered ineffective 
by the controllers of international finance who 
have used every means at their disposal to 
divide the people over questions that do not 
matter, while they have deliberately blinded the 
eyes of the public on major issues. 

As evidence of this fact, we submit the fol¬ 
lowing quotations from reliable sources: 

“Democracy has no more persistent or 
insidious foe than the money power. That 
enemy is formidable because he works se¬ 
cretly, by persuasion or deceit, rather than 
by force, and so takes men unawares. He is 
a danger to good government everywhere.” 
(The late Lord Bryce in “Modem Democ¬ 
racies.”) 

“The money power preys upon the na¬ 
tion in times of peace, and conspires 
against it in times of adversity. It is more 
despotic than monarchy, more insolent 
than autocracy, more selfish than bureau¬ 
cracy. It denounces as public enemies all 
who question its methods, or throw light 
upon its crimes. It can only be overthrown 
by the awakened conscience of the nation.” 
(“The Power of the Common People”—W. 
Jennings Bryan.) 

“Some of the biggest men in the Un¬ 
ited States, in the field of commerce and 
manufacture, know there is a power so or¬ 
ganized, so subtle, so watchful, so inter¬ 
locked, so complete, so persuasive, that 
they had better not speak above their 
breath when they speak in condemnation 
of it.” (President Wilson in “This New 
Freedom.”) 

And further, 

“We have been dreading all along the 
time when the combined power of high fi¬ 
nance would be greater than the power of 
the government.” (President Wilson.) 

Surely it is evident to all, then, that the 
very first step which a government must take to 
establish a democratic post-war economy is to 
take back the sole right to create currency and 
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credit. This can be done without any serious 
dislocation of our present economy. 


Establish Responsible Body 

The government will establish a National 
Finance Commission composed of technical ex¬ 
perts in the fields of economics and finance. 
This Commission will be made responsible to 
the sovereign people through Parliament and 
the Minister of Finance. 

It will be the responsibility of this Com¬ 
mission to: 

1. Regulate the supply of money and credit 
in such a way as to reflect the true picture of 
the country’s production. (This would involve 
the abandonment of the present arbitrary re¬ 
striction of money supply based upon a false 
gold standard.) 

2. See to it that money is no longer treated 
as a commodity. 

3. Equate purchasing power with the 
prices of available consumable goods by: 

(a) Reducing prices to consumers without 
involving a loss to retailers, or 

( b ) Increasing the purchasing power of 
consumers, or both. 

4. Make financially possible whatever is 
physically possible and desirable. 

5. Abolish usury. 

6. Reduce rationing and regimentation to 
an absolute minimum. 

7. Devise ways and means of financing 
government expenditures without the creation 
of huge public debts and the consequent interest 
burdens they engender. 

8. Devise methods of reducing and ulti¬ 
mately eliminating taxation. 

Among many of the vital problems to be 
dealt with in our post-war economy will be the 
following: 

1. The problem of rehabilitation of the re¬ 
turned members of our fighting forces. 

2. The plight of our agriculturists. 

3. The question of unemployment, work 
and wages. 
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4. The transfer from wartime to peace¬ 
time industries. 

5. The liquidation of public and private 
debts. 

6. The health question. 

7. The menace of monopolies. 

While many more could be enumerated 
these will serve to show the immensity of the 
problems facing the people and their govern¬ 
ments. Who would dare suggest that these 
problems can be satisfactorily solved by the 
use of a money system which proved so inade¬ 
quate in pre-war depression days? 

Money the Crux 

All of the schemes being suggested to date 
as a basis for post-war reconstruction are based 
upon the assumption that money will be avail¬ 
able in required quantities. This is like saying, 
we will do all of these things if we have the 
money. The crux of the whole matter is money. 

We are told by orthodox economists and 
bankers that we will be deeply in debt when 
the war is over. In reality we will be richer 
than we have ever been before. All individu¬ 
als, as a result of present conditions of work 
and wages, will have a larger amount of eco¬ 
nomic security than they have had for many 
years. Our industries will be operating at full 
capacity, and will be in a position as never be¬ 
fore to turn out goods in mass quantities to 
meet the needs of all the people. Our young 
men and women, as a result of rigid training will 
be better equipped physically and mentally to 
take their places in society, and to contribute 
services to the betterment of our material well¬ 
being. The private debts of our people, as a 
result of better economic conditions during war¬ 
time, will be at a lower level than they were in 
September, 1939. 

Why then should we be poor? Had we pro¬ 
duced goods and services to prosecute the war 
without the use of a financial system, every 
individual in Canada would have contributed 
goods and services, and would have received in 
return the goods and services he required to 
meet his own needs. In effect this is all that 
has happened, but the whole process has been 
facilitated by the use of a financial system. In 
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other words the bankers have acted as the pub¬ 
lic bookkeepers, keeping a record of the trans¬ 
actions as they occurred. Does it not, there¬ 
fore, seem strange that when the war is over, 
their books will show that we, the public, owe 
them billions of dollars ? They have contribut¬ 
ed books, pens and ink together with their 
services, but no one in Canada has done less. 
Why then the immense debt? 

The answer is simple. The money they 
created, they look upon as their own, when in 
fact it is nothing more than a reflection of the 
productive capacity of our people. As they 
have a complete monopoly over the control of 
money, they issue it as a debt to the people to 
be repaid at some future date with interest. 
The result is that so long as this system is re¬ 
tained just so long will our people remain in 
economic bondage. 

Abraham Lincoln once said “The creation 
of money is not only the government’s supreme 
prerogative, it is its greatest creative oppor¬ 
tunity.” 

The people of Canada must be aroused to 
this fact. They must unite and demand of 
their representatives that they work to this 
end, of placing once more in the hands of the 
government the complete control over the issu¬ 
ance of money and credit. Unless this is un¬ 
dertaken as the very first step in a programme 
of post-war reconstruction “democracy” will 
become an idle word and “economic security 
with freedom” a dream. 

The members of the Social Credit Board 
recommend the foregoing to the earnest con¬ 
sideration of the members of the Legislative 
Assembly. 


Signed: 


A. J. Hooke, Chairman. 
N. B. James, Secretary. 
A. V. Bourcier'\ 

R. E. Ansley >■ 

F. M. Baker ) 


Members of 
the Board. 
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